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advanced as to non-being not being nothing, but rather the thing 
which is, and so forth; but while such contentions have their place 
and value, they do not appear to me to make what I have suggested 
less worthy of consideration on broad philosophical grounds. 

James Lindsay. 
Irvine, Scotland. 

The Individual and the Forces of Nature. 

Man, we are commonly told, is a product of his environment. Fre- 
quently, also, we are told that progress in human institutions and 
morals is a fact. Occasionally, however, a voice is raised to chal- 
lenge our easy confidence in progress, and to proclaim that what we 
call evolution is simply change brought about by forces external to 
man and hence indifferent to human values. This latter position has 
the merit of bringing to light the fallacies of abstraction which be- 
cloud the whole issue and make necessary the question whether, when 
we speak of the forces of nature on one hand, and the individual on 
the other, we are really, as we assume, dealing with mutually exclu- 
sive and therefore independently intelligible terms. 

The historians who seek an economic interpretation of the course of 
human events have been peculiarly exposed to this fallacy. An out- 
standing example of this is furnished by the work of Mr. Brooks 
Adams, whose new Preface to The Emancipation of Massachusetts 
reaffirms the statement of philosophical faith which is central in The 
Theory of Social Revolutions which he published in 1913. At that 
time he wrote: 

"As the universe, which at once creates and destroys life, is a com- 
plex of infinitely varying forces, history can never repeat itself. It is 
vain, therefore, to look in the future for some paraphrase of the past. 
Yet if society be, as I assume it to be, an organism operating on me- 
chanical principles, we may perhaps, by pondering upon history, learn 
enough of those principles to enable us to view, more intelligently 
than we otherwise should, the social phenomena about us." 

In the light of this mechanical theory of society, which denies to 
man any virtue of initiative and allows him only the doubtful pleasure 
of beholding himself in the process of being molded by the forces of 
the world into fashions and manners of which he has not dreamed, 
and which he may, or may not, welcome, one is prepared for Mr. 
Adams's conclusion, stated in the new Preface to The Emancipation 
of Massachusetts, that man is "the victim of infinite conflicting 
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forces ; " for it follows, obviously, that if, as Mr. Adams says, society 
is a complex organism operating on mechanical principles, man, a 
component part, or at best, an organ of society can in no way be 
superior to mechanical laws. From such mechanism to pessimism 
the step is easy, if not already accomplished. 

The history of the thinking whereby Mr. Adams arrived at his 
conclusion regarding man's ultimate impotence in the grasp of the 
universe is doubtless typical of much serious thinking in this century. 
Mr. Adams says he faced the necessity of abandoning the optimistic 
and dogmatic Victorian formulation of evolution, namely that " our 
universe is the expression of an universal law, which the nineteenth 
century had. discovered and could formulate." The anticipation of 
progressive perfection following as a corollary upon this universal 
law was not, however, peculiar to the nineteenth century. Mr. Adams 
demonstrates with admirable clearness that Moses held the same 
theory, " that the universe about him was the expression of an infinite 
mind which operated according to law. That this mind, or conscious- 
ness, was intelligent arid capable of communicating with man. That 
it did, in fact, so communicate through him, as a medium, and that 
other men had only to receive humbly and obey implicitly his revela- 
tions to arrive at a condition nearly approaching, if not absolutely 
reaching perfection, while they should enjoy happiness and prosperity 
in the land in which they should be permitted by an infinite and 
supernatural power and wisdom, to dwell." 

Although in the trappings of metaphysical, rather than religious 
terminology, the concept of evolution has functioned and is still func- 
tioning in human beliefs not very differently from the way the con- 
cept of Jehovah functioned for Moses — as synonymous in short with 
a doctrine of final cause : that one, divine, far-off event toward which, 
the poet says, the whole creation moves. 

As a thorough student of history, Mr. Adams fails to find warrant 
for this confidence in a universal, creative, and intelligent principle 
shaping the destiny of the universe. "Each day I live," he writes, 
" I am less able to withstand the suspicion that the universe, far from 
being an expression of a law originating in a single primary cause, is 
a chaos which admits of reaching no equilibrium, and with which man 
is doomed eternally and hopelessly to contend." 

Is there, one wonders, no middle ground between the optimism of 
Moses and the pessimism of Mr. Brooks Adams? The problem Mr. 
Adams advances raises a number of questions, and one of them so 
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important that it should at least be stated by way of clearing away 
irrelevancies from the main issue. It is the old question, whether it 
is humanly possible to struggle for moral values in the face of genuine 
contingency. Job, it will be remembered, gave a resolute affirmative. 
" Though He slay me — nevertheless will I maintain my way before 
Him." But, as William James observed, many men have not the 
robustness of spirit to face with fortitude a universe without walls. 
It takes, he said, " a head for risks and a sense for living on the 
perilous edge," to live courageously in a universe in which human 
values are not eternally assured, but in which they are to be won, or 
lost, as mankind is wise, or foolish, strong, or weak. To be willing 
to work hopefully for progress, while recognizing the possibility of 
regress, is a test indeed, but one, we should remember, which in prac- 
tical matters we expect. When warned by friends of the difficulties 
incident to the accomplishment of his purpose a man may still protest 
that : " anyway it is worth trying." By grace of the power to imagine 
on a greater scale the larger purposes of life, one could make of this 
practical attitude a noble philosophical creed. 

Yet granting this attitude possible, it does not touch the heart of 
Mr. Adams's view, and the point on which the issue turns is that he 
considers man as somehow distinct from the universe. Man is " the 
victim of infinite conflicting forces," and the universe again is a 
chaos with which man is doomed to contend. He himself describes 
the disparity as a conflict between mind and matter. Quoting the 
seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans he says : " Here in half- 
a-dozen sentences St. Paul exposes the ceaseless conflict between mind 
and matter, whose union, though seemingly the essence of life, creates 
a condition which we cannot comprehend and to which we could not 
hope to conform, even if we could comprehend it." 

Herein lies the subtle difficulty which makes a half truth of all 
strictly economic interpretations of history such as Mr. Adams's. It 
is part and parcel of the philosophical doctrine of physical determin- 
ism, which accepts too strictly the mechanical formula of motion as 
the resultant of external forces acting upon an object, as an exact 
analogy to man's conduct as the resultant of forces no less mechanical 
or external. Even in the mechanical field the externality needs 
analysis ; whereas, when we are considering man as he is acted upon 
by economic forces we find it exceedingly difficult to delineate clearly 
the man from his universe, since the economic laws themselves, (which 
are, according to the assumption, aspects of the universe), embody 
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themselves inevitably in man's motives, and motives are clearly in- 
gredients of character. Hence instead of appearing as the victim of 
the active forces of the universe, man appears to be that part of the 
universe where significant action takes place. Apart from man an 
economic law is nothing, although as it expresses itself through man's 
likes and dislikes it shapes history. 

As an illustration of an erroneous philosophical interpretation of 
historical events when the mechanical analogy is followed, we may 
take as typical an instance cited by Mr. Adams in his volume The Law 
of Civilisation and Decay. It seems that about the beginning of the 
Christian era the Roman State addressed itself to the task of rehabili- 
tating the institution of marriage which had declined under economic 
stress. To quote from Mr. Adams : " In vain celibacy was made 
almost criminal — in the words of Tacitus 'not for that did marriage 
and children increase, for the advantages of childlessness prevailed.' " 
Mr. Adams, as is evident from the context, views this as a case where 
a blind economic law thwarted the purposes of men expressed in legis- 
lation. But to consider it in this fashion is to commit a serious logical 
abstraction. The economic law in question did not exist as a force 
apart from the humanity of 4 A.D. Could it have done so, it would 
still have been without effect. Instead of enjoying a separate and 
abstract existence it expressed itself more or less explicitly in men's 
minds in the form of motives of caution against increasing the misery 
of the world. In the case of the peasant class, we gather from Mr. 
Adams's discussion, that they hesitated to marry, as it meant raising 
up heirs to a hopeless serfdom. To repeat the observation of Tacitus, 
" the advantages of childlessness prevailed." In other words, men 
were actively shaping their conditions in terms of the felt advantages 
and disadvantages of their present universe. 

Yet, while it is true that the universe apart from man is meaning- 
less, since one cannot imagine an economic law, for example, operat- 
ing except through man's value-setting instincts, it is equally true that 
man apart from his universe is characterless, since the world is 
spiritually as well as physically bone of his bone and flesh of his 
flesh. A man cannot be a friend, a brother, a farmer, or even a 
thinker, without something and some one besides himself. All the 
adjectives descriptive of character emphasize relationships ; each char- 
acteristic indicates that man is in one way the more intelligible only in 
terms of his environment. Indeed, without the forces which we 
habitually speak of as external, man could have no social, industrial, 
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ethical, or even physical existence. He would not be man. It is by 
realizing to the full this interdependence of man and his environment 
that one escapes from the mournful spectacle of man "the victim of 
infinite conflicting forces." Nor is he merely a mechanical link in a 
chain of relationships. The uniqueness of purposiveness, which con- 
sciousness makes possible, and the ability to foresee, even in a limited 
degree, the consequences of his conduct, give man mastery. 

This consideration makes plain for us a middle course between 
Moses' optimism and Mr. Brooke Adams's pessimism. Between the 
interpretation of evolution as the unfolding of a final purpose and its 
interpretation as the interplay of infinite and conflicting forces leading 
only from chaos to chaos, there lies this middle ground of courageous 
hope: in so far as man understands himself and his world, and acts 
in accordance with his understanding, he introduces purpose into the 
world, and he creates a goal toward which he shapes the events which 
become history. 

With this interpretation of the individual and the forces of nature, 
moral evolution acquires a new meaning and a new hope — both of 
them, however, contingent upon man's growing understanding of him- 
self in relation to his world. 

Ethel E. Sabin. 
Bryn Mawr College. 

The Platonic Model of Hylas and Philonous. 

Dr. A. N. Whitehead has had printed on the title page of his re- 
cent " Enquiry concerning the Principles of Natural Knowledge " an 
exceptionally fine passage from Bishop Berkeley's first dialogue be- 
tween Hylas and Philonous. The saying, which is near the end of 
the dialogue, is put into the mouth of Philonous and runs : " I am not 
for imposing any sense on your words : you are at liberty to explain 
them as you please. Only, I beseech you, make me understand some- 
thing by them." The idea here expressed is certainly in full accord 
with Berkeley's outspoken disgust at those who, like Prodicus, insist 
upon hair-splitting distinctions about the meanings of words. Bacon 
and Hobbes were no more bitter against the logic-chopping which 
characterized scholastic philosophy in its decadence, than was Berke- 
ley. As he repeatedly insisted, it was the reality for which a word 
stood, rather than the mere name, in which he was primarily inter- 
ested. Dr. Whitehead's quoting of this admirable passage on his 
title page is a just and suitable acknowledgment that this is the only 
right attitude for a real thinker to take. 



